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“6he Editor Looks "Em Over 


N ewspapers 


ARRYING two pages, the “First Day Bulletin” of the 

“ied “Arthur Hill News,” Saginaw, Michigan, published 

on September 2, 1931, was the first high school paper 
printed this school term that reached the editor’s desk. 

: * 2 

During the past school year, the Chicago Press Guild 

held a writing tournament for its members. Several phases 

of creative and journalistic writing were represented: the 


essay, short story, poetry, features, interviews and editorials. 
k ok OF 


“The York (Penna.) High Weekly” checks and double 
checks the scholarship of its staff members. Out of fifteen 
honor students in the 1931 graduating class, eight were 
active members of the paper’s staff. From this same list 
three were executives. In the preceding year’s class, there 
were nine staff members out of the fifteen honor roll 


students. 
* * x 


As the high school building had been dedicated 25 years 
before the date, May 22, 1931, “The Cheltonian,” Elkins 
Park, Pennsylvania, published a Quarter Century edition. 
The content was very enlightening to the student readers 
as it included stories about the first building, the first grad- 
uating class, the first principal and the teachers, the sports 
at that time and the history of the publication. Here was 
a good opportunity for research features. 

: * € 

To sell out a complete first issue of the “Central High 
Register” was the ambition that was realized by the staff 
of the Central High School newspaper in Omaha, Ne- 
braska. The papers were sold before school and during 
the home room period. The largest individual sale was 
202 papers out of an edition of 1,300. Copies numbering 


1,450 were ordered for the second issue. 
x *k Ok 


Frederick Nelson of “The Ah-La-Ha-Sa,” Albert Lea 
(Minn.) High School established a record in his school 
by writing 22,164 words for publication during the past 
school year, defeating the former record holder by 2,000 
words. 

kok * 

That journalism is increasing in interest in the Far East 
is proven by an announcement that Yenching University, 
in Peiping, China, is offering a curriculum that leads to a 
Bachelor of Journalism degree. Besides this, a University 
newspaper—bilingual—established this past September, is 
published three times a week as a practice project. 

k * 

Last May the ten best original newspapers written by 
journalistic students of “The Chatterbox,” Danville, Vir- 
ginia, were turned over to an editor of the professional 
daily to be judged. These papers, the annual project of 
the journalism class, constituted the editors’ ideas of model 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Magazines 


“Printing Specimen Book” of seventy-two pages, 
artistically printed and bound, was received this 
past vacation from Mr. M. W. Innis, Instructor 

of Printing Crafts in the Burbank (Cal.) High School. He 
states: 

“This project has taken some time and has been one 
of the most interesting I have ever attempted to pro- 
pose to a group of printing students. The response 
in enthusiasm and genuine study as to color, layout, 
adaptivity, etc., has proven to me very definitely that 
in groups, as classes, the students prefer a project 
which will give them a comparative work of the others 
in the department. Each page was (supposedly) done 
by one student only, and entirely. Each student signed 
in his own handwriting upon his page for the others. 
The books were complimentary for those who worked 
upon them.” 

Congratulations to you, Mr. Innis, and the printshop 
boys on your excellently executed booklet. 

k * * 

In the August issue of “Laboremus,” Tirana, Albania, 
we read with interest the entire content of the 48 page 
magazine. This special issue featured Albania—its history, 
scenery, industries, customs, schools and particularly the 
Albania Vocational School with its graduates. In the fore- 
word we read: 

Albania: A fair land on the east shore of the 
Adriatic and Aegean; her sea-faring mountains in ris- 
ing tiers—nature’s stadium; forests and a profusion of 
bush and flowers. A golden sun by day, red at eve- 
ning, throwing back over the amphitheater filmy cur- 
tains of varied hue; a white moon by night sprinkling 
down silvery mists. Her mountains aisled by rivulets 
of clear, cool water that tumble down, fall together, 
again and again fall together until each small valley 
sends down its river to the plain where united with 
others it winds out to sea. In the amphitheater are 
small villages, towns, a few cities, each with mosque 
and minaret or church and bell-tower. In every cup, 
on every shelf are the grainfields, orchards and vine- 
yards of her peasant folk. 

Albanians: The first people of the Balkan penin- 
sula, their gods and heroes sung by Homer, forefathers 
of Alexander who westernized half the orient, of 
Pyrrhus, of Costantine the Great, of Diocletian and of 
Skanderbeg, who unaided by the other rulers, saved 
west Europe to Christendom and gets scant credit in 
history for this deed of far reaching consequence. 

Albania: A small kingdom with a king out of its 
own soil, a member of the League of Nations and in 
accord with aims of the League, a member of the 
League of Red Crosses and imbued with the spirit of 
the League, a backward but progressive land, which 


(Continued on page 15) 





How C. S. P. A. A. Can Be of Help 
to You This Year 


By CHARLES F. TROXELL 


ITH the coming school year presenting finan- 
cial problems as grave as those of last year 
in many sections of the country, the alert ad- 

viser will make every use of the facilities afforded by 
C.S. P. A. A., in order to maintain school publications 
at their present high level and if possible to surpass 
that level. 


An outline of these facilities at this time may not 
be amiss. 


1. In the pages of the “Review” will appear ar- 
ticles by prominent and successful advisers, explain- 
ing methods in use in their publications and discussing 
points of view that may indicate policies worth adopt- 
ing. This series has been definitely planned to be of 
interest and value to a wide variety of readers. Any 
who may feel that they have something of value to 
present should not hesitate to submit manuscripts for 
publication in the “Review.” 


2. A question and answer column will be conducted 
in the “Review” for those who have specific problems 
that may be of general interest. Inquiries should be 
sent to Mr. Charles F. Troxell, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. Every effort will be made 
to have these questions answered by those who are 
recognized authorities. Advisers are urged to use this 
service freely. 


3. Advisers can relieve themselves of considerable 
needless work and perhaps save money on corrections 
of copy if they will provide each member of the edi- 
torial staff with a copy of the Columbia Style Book. 
A copy supplied to the printer will aid in eliminating 
annoying discrepancies of style that might otherwise 
appear in print. 


4. The proofreading card of the association is an- 
other valuable adjunct and should be placed at the 
disposal of the entire staff. 


5. Those who have the opportunity for presenting 
a course in writing for school publications will find 
“A Beginners’ Course in Journalistic Writing” of con- 
siderable assistance. (Any of these three publications 
may be obtained at 406 John Jay Hall, Columbia Uni- 


versity.) 


6. One of the most vital phases of the work of 
C. S. P. A. A. is the local or regional unit. The asso- 
ciation cannot urge too strongly or too often that ad- 


visers afhliate with other school publication advisers 
in their own immediate territory. 


These groups usually meet in connection with 
groups of student staffs, but frequently advisers ar- 
range informal dinners and meetings for advisers only, 
with all the opportunities for valuable professional 
contacts and sociability afforded by such gatherings. 


The organization plan of these advisers’ units need 
be of the very simplest, requiring only a president and 
a secretary-treasurer to handle all details. 


More will be said about regicnal groups in these 
pages from time to time, as the association plans to 
pursue a vigorous policy looking toward the organiza- 
tion of as many such units as possible during the cur- 
rent year. 


In order that the officers may know the present 
status of local or regional groups, the secretaries are 
asked to furnish this association with certain infor- 
mation at their earliest convenience: (a) name of 
local unit, (b) next meeting place and date, (c) scope 
of territory covered, (d) name and address of secre- 
tary. Please send this to Miss Gertrude L. Turner, 
3208 Baring Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


With this information at hand, the officers will know 
the extent to which regional groups exist, will know 
where to concentrate their efforts this year, and will 
know to whom to refer inquiries that may be received 
from advisers who may wish to join local units or to 
form them in their own communities. 


7. It is none too early to be thinking about the an- 
nual convention in New York in March. The meet- 
ings for advisers have been well attended and care- 
fully planned in the past. Those who have sugges- 
tions to make should send them to the writer for the 
present. It is hoped that by next month the complete 
list of those who will be in charge of the various ad- 
visers’ meetings can be published, so that suggestions 
for topics may be sent to the chairmen of the various 
sections. 


Above all, advisers are requested to make full use 
of their association so that they may be of the greatest 
mutual assistance to each other. This, after all, is the 
real reason for the existence of C. S. P. A. A. 


Best wishes for the most successful year your pub- 
lication has ever experienced. 
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“The McKinley Ghinese News” 


By WILLIAM LEE 


NE of the most unique papers 
issued by students is published 
by the Chinese language classes 
of McKinley High School, Honolulu, 
Territory of Hawaii. It is called the 
“McKinley Chinese News,” and it is 
one of the few student papers with a 


section written in a foreign language. 


This paper, a mimeographed month- 
ly, has both a Chinese and an English 


section. It has received much favor- 


able comment in the two years that it 
has been published. The main pur- 
pose of the paper is to provide the stu- 
dents with a medium for the expres- 
sion of their thoughts in written Chi- 
nese. It also gives the news concern- 
ing the activities of the Chinese group 


of students, who number over 600. 


To encourage practice in translating, 
the magazine is sponsoring a series of 
translation contests, in which famous 


stories of filial sons found in Chinese 
classical literature are printed in the 
original text, and prizes are given to 
the students who make the best Eng- 
lish translations. 


Proverbs, parables and wise sayings 
of the ancient Chinese philosophers 
are published in both Chinese and Eng- 
lish. Other sections are devoted to stu- 
dents’ compositions and humorous 
stories. A department of boy heroes 
has been started recently, in which it 
is shown how the Chinese boys of 2,000 
oe ago solved some difficult prob- 
ems. 


One of the most popular depart- 
ments of the English is the “Believe Or 
Not” section, patterned after Ripley’s 
cartoons. This department gives 
strange and unusual facts about China 
and the Chinese people. News and 
sports are given in both Chinese and 
English sections. Former McKinley 
students who are studying in universi- 
ties in China or on the mainland 
United States also correspond with 
members of the staff, and their letters 
are published from month to month. 


Francis E. Stafford, a former resi- 
dent of China, who is the teacher of 
Chinese language and history at Mc- 
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Kinley, is the adviser of the paper. 
Members of the staff are Thomas 
Chang, editor; Siu Mun Chee, asso- 
ciate editor; Harry Ching, news edi- 
tor; Miss Elsie Tong, society editor; 
Miss Yuk Kwai Au, feature editor; 
Quon Chee Chun, Mandarin editor; 
William Lee, English editor; Alfred 
Fong, sports editor; George Kwock, as- 
sistant sports editor; Miss Helen Mark, 
business manager; Hung Wo Ching, 
advertising manager; Miss Ah Mung 
Chingon, circulation manager; Miss 


Irene Hee, typist; Richard Chow, art 
editor; Koon Wah Au Young, printer. 


Part of the staff of “The McKinley Chi- 
nese News,” with the faculty adviser, Francis 
E. Stafford, seated in center. William Lec, 
English editor, author of the article for 
“The Review,” is the student seated at the 
left end of the back row. 


View taken of the class room where Francis E. Stafford teaches Chinese language and 
literature at McKinley High School, Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii. 


Three 





Iwo Types of Editorials 


ODAY persons who lack a certain 
amount of ego are soon labeled 
“non-entities” and fail to reach 
the first milestone in their climb to 
those heights that are a part of every 
person’s ambition. “Toot Your Horn” 
and “Champagne Appetites” should 
arouse a fighting spirit in even the most 
timid and self effacing individuals. 
How nice it is, though, when a per- 
sor has accomplished something a lit- 
tle better than the ordinary to know 
that he is appreciated. “We'll Miss 
You, Coach,” and “The Twinkle Does 
It” express ideas on “better than or- 
dinary” teachers. 


Miss Charlotte Thompson, the ad- 
viser of “Wah-Sha-She,” Pawhuska, 
Okla., supervised the selection of these 
editorials. 


Champagne Appetites 
EOPLE used to shake their heads 


over the Allisons when I was a girl. 
The Allisons were poor, like the rest of 
us, but you’d never have guessed it by 
their carryings on. They were always 
buying books and pictures and music 
and taking trips to the city. They even 
sent their two youngsters through col- 
lege and hardly anyone went to 
college then. Everyone wondered how 
they managed and prophesied that no 
good would come of having a “cham- 
pagne appetite with a larger beer in- 
come.” 

Bui the Allison youngsters are doing 
big things in Washington now and 
a lot of folks who acted sensible and 
counted their pennies are still 
counting them. 


I’ve come to believe in champagne 
appetites. I believe in wanting the best 
there is to be had, AND ACTING AS 
IF YOU WERE ENTITLED TO IT. 

First of all, get a champagne appe- 
tite about YOURSELF. 

Stop thinking of yourself as a com- 
mon, ordinary cuss. Stop saying that 
it’s no use trying because you’ve got 
no special talent you're just 
doomed to stay in the rut for the rest 
of your life. 

Feel that you’re DIFFERENT 
for you ARE different. Feel that 
you're worthy of all the faith you can 
put in yourself, of all the bright ex- 
pectations and fiery ambition. 

Believe in yourself— 

Believe in your high destiny— 


Believe that you can get anything 


Four 


“PREACHING” IS NOT IN OUR 
LINE 
How to avoid “preachy” editorials 
will be the object of the following 
publications for the editorial depart- 
ment of “The Review” for the cur- 
They will appear in the 
order named, with the ‘“Wah-Sha- 
She” of Pawhuska, Oklahoma, offer- 
ing the October contents. 
“South High Optic,” South High 
Ohio; “Central 
High School, 


rent year. 


School, Columbus, 
Luminary,” Central 
Kansas City, Missouri; ‘Ah-La-Ha- 
Sa,” Albert Lea (Minnesota) High 
School; “Guard and Tackle,” Stock- 
ton (California) High School; 
“Roosevelt News,” Roosevelt High 
School, Seattle, Washington; ‘‘The 
Criterion,” Bridgeport (Connecticut) 
High School. 


you want— 
And want PLENTY! 


Don’t be content with half measures. 
Reach out for the fine things. Shape 
all your plans toward getting the fine 
things. 

DON’T WHITTLE DOWN 
YOUR AMBITION TO FIT YOUR 
INCOME AND QUALIFICATIONS 

BUILD UP YOUR INCOME 
AND QUALIFICATIONS TO FIT 
YOUR AMBITION. 


It won’t always be safe or easy or, 
perhaps, even sensible to follow this 
plan BUT TAKE A CHANCE. 
Take a chance with your comfort, take 
a chance with your dignity, take a 
chance with your money. Go in debt! 
Obligate yourself! Live recklessly in 
order to live ENOUGH. 


“What perfectly outrageous advice!” 
snorts some indignant reader. “Think 
of all the silly ambitions people have 
and the trashy things they want. Do 
you actually advise them to take 
chances for such crazy ends?” 

I do, indeed. It is, of course, much 
better to want fine things than silly 
things. it is much better to fight for a 
great cause than for a trivial one 
but, after all, it isn’t the end that mat- 
ters IT’S THE WANTING AND 
FIGHTING that count. 

To yearn and burn, to dream and 
dare, to strive and struggle, adventure 
and rebel these are the Great Af- 
airs of life. We may have little to show 
at the end for our rebellion and adven- 


ture BUT AS LONG AS WE’VE 
HAD THE ADVENTURE THAT’S 
ENOUGH! 

BETTER ONE SIP OF THE REAL 
CHAMPAGNE OF LIFE THAN A 
MILLION VATS OF NEAR BEER. 

“Red and White,” 
Wauseon High School, 
Wauseon, Ohio 


Toot Your Horn! 
“TOOT you own horn.” That's a 
command and not a request. The 
day of a modest man has past. The 
fellow who doesn’t “toot” his own horn 
is as out of style as a grasshopper with 
snowshoes. 

We, of today, live in a world that 
enlists men who fight for themselves. 
The man who helps another fight his 
battle is putting more weight on his 
own wagon, and while you're at it, 
don’t forget “weight broke the wagon 
down.” 

Lend your ears to every man but not 
tor too long, least they hear only the 
cry of request and not that of com- 
mand. 

That old saying of “give a man a 
horse he can ride” will have to be done 
away with before all the ride-able 
horses are being ridden. “Give a man 
a horse he can’t ride” so he will have 
a victory to be proud of. 

Father time hears your death cry 
but the world doesn’t hear your horn 
unless you “toot” it. 

“Muskogee Scout,” 
Muskogee High School, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


The Twink!e Does It 
OES what? 
like that. 

In a school where there are as many 
mischievous students as are in Paw- 
huska high school it is rather surpris- 
ing to find a teacher who has never 
inflicted physical punishment on her 
helpless constituents. Believe it or not, 
though, that is the record of Miss 
Grace Bird, science instructor. 

There is no question as to how she 
manages. It’s the twinkle in her eye 
that carries Miss Bird successfully over 
petty annoyances. When most teachers 
are beginning to “boil” over an inci- 
dent, her eyes begin to snap with 
amusement, although her features are 
stern. 

Why do they twinkle? That’s easy. 
She looks at affairs from both sides. 
Instead of getting angry because the 

(Continued on page 14) 
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How We Selected a Boardof Editors 


By HOWARD GARRETT 


Adviser to the Editorial Department of the Survey, Brooklyn (N. Y.) Technical 


WELL-MANAGED school news- 
A paper should never be at a loss 
for an Editor-in-Chief and As- 
sistant Editors. Through a systematic 
series of promotions the members of 
the staff who show the proper ability 
should be advanced into positions va- 
cated by students who are graduated. 
Occasionally, however, all the mem- 
bers of the managerial upperhalf of a 
paper are graduated at the same time, 
and the paper is left with a great many 
willing but inexperienced reporters and 
no really capable leaders. 
Last September the faculty adviser 
of the editorial department of the 


High School 


“Survey,” the weekly newspaper of the 
Brooklyn Technical High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., saw that in January 
he would be faced with such an un- 
fortunate situation. Consequently at 
the first organization meeting of the 
staff last fall, he announced that the 
editor, news editor, sports editor, clubs 
editor, and annex editor were all se- 
niors and probably would be graduated 
in January; that the usual practice of 
promoting the news editor or sports 
editor to editor and appointing a clubs 
editor and annex editor from the 
younger members of the staff would 
have to be abandoned; and that all the 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION 
“THE SURVEY” 


January 27, 1931. 


PART 1—9:15 A. M.—12:15 P. M. 


1—Define each of the following: 
caps mast head 
italics 
bold face ears 
13 pica column date line 
cross line 


sub-head 
galley proof 


linotype machine 
dummy 


Time—6 hrs. 


box 


continuation head cut 


scare head 
by line 
lead-to-fit 
page proof 
killed type 
(10) 


2—What is the maximum number of units per column for each of the following 


types of headlines: 
(a) —24 pt. caps 
(b)—18 pt. caps 
(c)—18 pt. u. & I. 


3—Answer A 


(d)—10 pt. caps 
(e)—10 pt. u. & 1. 


(5) 


You have been assigned to cover a football game between Manual and 
Tech. Assume the details of the game and build a good story of about 250 
words around them. Remember that your story is to be used in the “Survey.” 


(25) 


4—In a composition of at least 200 words explain what you think the duties and 
responsibilities of an Editor of the “Survey” are. 


PART 2—1:15 P. M.—4:15 P. M. 


(20) 


5—In the envelope that you have been given, you will find clippings of stories 


that appeared in previous issues of the “Survey.” Pick out what you think 


is front page material and dummy it on the blank sheet that is also in the 


envelope. 


Assume the completed dummy is to represent the twelfth issue 


of Volume XVIII, and is to come out on June 14, 1931, just prior to the 
final examinations. Write all the headlines, mark dummy, etc., just as though 
the finished page were to be taken to the printers. ORIGINALITY OF 
MAKE-UP IS VERY IMPORTANT. 
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(40) 


positions would be filled by the younger 
members or by members who so far 
had not shown any marked ability. He 
emphasized the opportunities this gave 
to the younger members and promised 
that the positions would go to those 
who showed the greatest amount of 
initiative and ability between Septem- 
ber and January. 


In order to give the younger mem- 
bers a chance to demonstrate their met- 
tle, he allowed a group of them in his 
class in journalism to publish one issue 
of the paper. This meant that all the 
experienced members were given a va- 
cation for a week and a new editor and 
assistants were appointed from the 
members of the staff in the class in 
journalism. Of the twenty-eight boys 
who wrote and edited this issue only 
four had had any experience on the 
“Survey” prior to last September. 


The announcement at the beginning 
of the term and the publication of a 
“Survey” by the younger bers 

y y younger mem 
were enough to demonstrate to the fac- 
ulty adviser which boys should be con- 
sidered for the positions. In fact, it 
became a question not of securing 
editors but of eliminating them. A 
competitive examination was decided 
upon as the best way of determining 
those best qualified. The editor, Herb- 
ert Walter Witte, volunteered to make 
up the examination, to proctor it, and 
to help mark the papers. When he 
brought in a six-hour examination, the 
faculty adviser was most completely 
floored, but he decided to use the 
examination as it was except for a few 
minor changes. Although any member 
of the staff who desired could take the 
test, certain outstanding boys were 
given a special invitation. On a day 
after regular school, and state examina- 
tions were over, and no clasess were in 
session, ten boys reported to take the 
test. Although school examinat:ons at 
Tech are one and one-half hours long 
and Regents (N. Y. State examina- 
tions) are three hours in length, and 
they seem terribly long to the student 
body, none of the ten complained 
about the six-hour examination taken 
on what was virtually a holiday. In 
fact, the boy who received the highest 
mark, 76 percent, took the examination 
just to see what he could do; he did 
not want a position, as he was going out 
for the tennis team and thought the two 
activities would conflict. 





“Uaried Verse 


Metamorphosis 
By Anna Marie Fixary 
stooping form 
bent over the earth, 
walking in furrows of soil. 


A gnarled hand 
scattering seeds 
tirelessly back and forth. 


Torrential rains 
flailing the earth 
with cold drops of melted steel. 


Soft warm rains 
patting the seeds 
with hands of sky-blue satin. 


A white shower, 
against a sky of black, 
gently forming a coverlet. 


Thawing air 
moulding shattered bits 
of hard, frozen dirt. 


A green field 
waving and whispering 
as an ultimate. 


Winter Wheat. 


After the Autumn Fires 
By Altarie Baumgartner 


F IRE-SWEPT, black and sullen green, 
Vine and corn-stalk burned away 
Hating, smoldering, suffering prairie, 
Must this be your meagre pay? 
Only dead, flame-eaten grasses 
Black and brittle, charred fire-rust 
Wait the coming wind, to beat them 
To a storm of fine black dust. 
Hardest this, oh land of cruelty, 
Yet the cycle must not stop. 
Fall has come. All land must be 


Burned off, for yet another crop. 


The Sky’s Jewels 
By Josephine Weinstein 


‘T HE sky is a lovely lady— 
A lady of many moods; 
And she loves to wear with a proud 
grace, 
As befitting a woman of years, 
Her brilliant yellow diamond brooch— 
The sun. 


Sometimes when she feels girlish and 


ay, 
She ati herself with childish 
trinkets— 
The stars. 
But best she likes sophistication; 
Tonight she favors a button of pearl; 
Just one ear ring, coquettishly worn— 
The moon. 
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In the “Red and White,” the official magazine of Lake 
View High School, Chicago, Illinois, the theme of the 
poetry often depends on the theme of the issue. 
ious types of verse forms and a variety of content, all of 
which were selected by the staff under the supervision 
of Miss Florence M. Rennie, are here offered. 


Winter Scene 
By Marjorie Young 


IN .THE evening grey 
It was bitter cold; 
The troubled sky 
Of snow foretold. 
A few large flakes, 
Began to fall, 
Increasingly swift, 
Forming a wall 
Of moving white 
Outside my door. 
From a window I saw 
A white porch floor, 
White step and rail, 
A poor dead vine, 
Richly robed 
In white divine, 
Clinging to a lattice. 
Ghostly and silent, 
The snow gently fell 
On bush, well bent 
With the fleecy load. 
A long time I peered 
Through frosted pane, 
Till darkness neared, 
Enveloping all. 


WE ALL HAVE THE POETIC 
INSTINCT! 

“That we all have some spark of 
poetic genius,” the statement of an 
American critic, will be shown in the 
peeiry department of “The Review” 
this year by these schools in consecu- 
‘ive order, starting with the contribu- 
tion from the “Red and White,” Chi- 
cago. 

“The Missile,” Petersburg (Vir- 
tinia) High School; “Our Own 
Book of Verse,” Hamilton Jr. High 
Schoo!, Cleveland, Ohio; ‘Pencil- 
ings,” East High School, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; “The Lit,’ Lawrenceville 
(New Jersey) Academy; “The Iris,” 
Philadelphia (Penna.) High School 
for Girls; “Unionite,” Union High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
and “Maroon and White,” Bay Ridge 
High School, Brooklyn, New York. 


Var- 


From My Window 
By Iris K. Harting 
REES 
Are strands of lace 
Against a sky of black 
And trace 
A dainty fantasy 
Soul-soothing. 
Now, among the far-flung 
boughs 
The moon hangs caught 
As captive 
Until 
Her aids—the clouds, half-torn with 
silver light 
Bear her away. 
Trees 
Are strands of lace 
Against a restive sky. 


Twilight 
By Regina L. Kunst 
W HEN day is done and gone to rest, 
That is the time that I like best. 
When little birds twit soft and low, 
I like the day best when it’s so. 
I like it when it’s still and calm, 
For then the Earth seems one great 
psalm, 
And all things God created seem 
‘lo sing, as one, their Maker’s hymn. 


And, in the quiet of twilight, 
When Time seems to pause in his 
flight, 
The busy Earth grows calm and still 
As if obeying greater will; 

And in this hour ’twixt night and day, 
My inner conscience seems to say, 
“God made the day to work and play 

But made the dusk so thou can’st 


pray.” 


Night Scene 

By Anna Marie Fixary 
MO2N-DRENCHED willows with 

lowered head; 
Whispering rushes calling the dead; 
Swamp stench from a bog nearby; 
Tossing boughs with a weary sigh; 
Flitting shadows on a ghostly mead, 
Proper setting for a ghastly deed. 
What magician, imagination, 
Conjuring from inmost elation— 
A terrible sense of consternation 
A: a night scene in the wood. 


The Difference 
By Josephine Weinstein 
W EALTH is but a copper penny 
Safely held near by; 
Poverty a silver dollar 
Flung into the sky. 
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The Values of an Elementary Paper 


NE of the major objectives of 
the elementary school is to teach 
the fundamentals of good Eng- 

lish which are essentially the same for 
the journalist, the literary writer, or 
the ordinary letter writer. These es- 
sentials are learned when one can ex- 
press his thoughts in clear and concise 
language. If the school paper is prov- 
ing a valuable aid in stimulating the 
English work in the secondary field, it 
can safely be assumed that it has a 
similar value in the elementary field. 
At least this was the faith and the hope 
of the teachers and principal of the 
B. C. Gregory School, Trenton, New 
Jersey, when in February, 1926, the 
project of an elementary school paper 
was launched. 


Reasons for sponsoring a paper— 
The school had a two-fold purpose in 
encouraging and sponsoring a news- 
paper: 


1. To encourage all pupils in the 
art of self-expression. 

To discover and capitalize the 
individual differences of our 
pupils. 


vA 


The possibility of capitalizing, in 


our educational program, the contri- 
butions of children seems to be often 
lost sight of through the concept that 
children are being prepared for the 
future. Under such theories we at- 
tempt to adjust children to some fu- 
ture society. Of course, it is far wiser 
to encourage children to think and to 
write of their own experiences in which 
they are vitally interested now, rather 
than of the hypothetical experiences of 
some far distant future. 


In addition to stimulating interest in 
the English work of the school, the 
paper tends to appeal to and capitalize 
the individual differences of children. 
This is in keeping with the new con- 
ception of education which takes cog- 
nizance of both the sociological and 
psychological implications of individ- 
ual differences. 


This principle of individual differ- 
ences was applied in a very definite 
way at Gregory. Here was a child 
with a gift for writing but an inability 
to learn arithmetic. There was a child 
who could draw, but could not spell. 
Still another was unable to remember 
history and geography facts, but ap- 
peared to possess the qualities of an 
excellent leader. With the school paper 
as a medium it was possible to utilize 
the natural capacities of these children 
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By RAYMOND S. MICHAEL 


This article is the major part 
of an address given by Mr. 
Michael at the past C. S. P. A. 
convention. Mr. Michael is prin- 
cipal of the B. C. Gregory School, 


Trenton, New Jersey. 


and at the same time to give every boy 
and girl in the school a chance for 
self-expression according to his or her 
own native abilities. 


The success of any worthwhile proj- 
ect, if it is to be in its truest sense a 
self-directed purposeful activity on the 
part of the children, naturally depends 
upon either their interest and desire 
to do, or the ability of the instructor 
to create within the children such an 
interest. 


ORTUNATELY, in the case of our 

school paper the movement was in- 
itiated by the children themselves. 
Several sixth grade pupils, interested 
in high school papers, brought home 
by older brothers and sisters, asked 
that they might have a school paper 
of their own. The question was sub- 
mitted to the student body in an as- 
sembly period and was received with a 
great show of enthusiasm. Fifty-six 
different names were suggested by the 
pupils who themselves later selected 
the title “Gregory High Lights” by a 
process of balloting. 

After the pupils of the school had 
decided to have a paper, the question 
was thoroughly discussed in a faculty 
meeting. The faculty and the prin- 
cipal carefully set up the following 
aims as worthy of attainment through 
this project: 


The Aims of a School Paper 


To give our boys and girls a 
chance to develop qualities of 
leadership. 


To encourage initiative. 


To train and develop good 
habits of citizenship such as: 
honesty 
judgment 
responsibility 
tact 
courtesy 
self-control 
g. co-operation 
h. group loyalty 
To encourage every boy and girl 
in the art of self-expression ac- 
cording to natural aptitudes. 


To contribute to the social wel- 
fare of the school. 

To encourage school spirit. 

To bring about a closer relation 
between school and home. 

In general, to further the best 
interest of the school by letting 
the public at large know what the 
school is doing. 


The pupils themselves decided that 
staff officers were not to be elected, but 
would be required to compete for the 
desired position. Accordingly, all as- 
pirants for positions on the staff were 
required to write an article for the par- 
ticular department to which each as- 
pired. These articles were then sub- 
mitted to a committee of teachers who 
selected those showing the greatest ap- 
titudes for the various positions. Pu- 
pils trying for art editors were required 
to submit drawings of cover designs, 
department captions, or cartoons. In 
this way the danger of a self-perpetuat- 
ing or clique-picked staff was elimi- 
nated and a staff selected upon the 
basis of merit was guaranteed from the 
start. 


FTER five years of development 

and growth the number of depart- 
ments remains practically the same, 
but the type and content show a big 
improvement over the original venture. 
With the exception of the editor-in- 
chief who has two assistants called as- 
sociate editors, a sixth grade pupil is 
in charge of each department with a 
fifth grade assistant. This arrange- 
ment assures the school of a group of 
experienced editors for each successive 
year. 

Editor - in - Chief: — The editor-in- 
chief is responsible for the general ar- 
rangement and makeup of the paper. 
She also writes editorials, gathers ma- 
terial from the classrooms and High 
Light boxes, sorts these articles, and 
distributes them to the various depart- 
ment heads. She also keeps a com- 
plete file of all issues. The editor-in- 
chief is assisted in this work by two 
associate editors. 

News Editor:—Because of the large 
amount of work in this department, it 
has been found advisable to divide the 
news into general school news and 
local or classroom news. Each editor 
reads and corrects all articles in his 
or her particular field, and helps with 
the headlines and subheads. The news 
editors are responsible for the arrange- 
ment of their particular pages. 


Sport Editor:—The sport editor is 
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expected to attend and write up all 
important games and _interscholastic‘ 
contests. The interclass games are 
taken care of by the assistant editor. 

Literary Editor:—The literary edi- 
tor with his assistant reads all literary 
contributions making all corrections 
and selections after conference with 
the advisor. They have full charge of 
the literary department. 

Who’s Who Editor:—The duty of 
the Who’s Who editor is to keep in 
constant touch with every activity of 
the school and note those persons who 
are doing outstanding work along 
these lines. 

Exchange Editor:—The exchange 
editor reviews all papers received from 
other schools. He is constantly meas- 
uring the work of our staff against 
that of other schools. He is the au- 
thority on “good school activities.” 

Art Editors:—The art editors not 
only are responsible for all cover de- 
signs, captions, and cartoons, but fre- 
quently help others, less gifted, to get 
drawings into the paper. They also 
cut the stencils for all covers, captions, 
and notices. 

Business Manager:—Since our paper 
contains no commercial advertisements, 
the most important duty of the busi- 
ness manager is to plan and carry 
through a successful subscription drive 
in the fall. This pupil collects all the 
money and keeps a strict account of 
the cost as well as the proceeds of the 
paper. He is also responsible for the 
sale of extra copies each month, and 
supervises the production and circula 
tion of the paper. 

Circulation Manager:—The duty of 
the circulation manager is to see that 
each subscriber to the paper is sup- 
plied every month. He also assists 
the business manager and attends to 
the mailing of exchanges. 

Production Manager:— The busi- 
ness of the production manager is to 
see that the mimeograph machine is 
kept in order. He handles the stencils 
from the time they leave the office 
where they are cut, and is responsible 
for the “running off” of the paper as 
well as the mechanical makeup of the 
same. 


Reporters:—Instead of a specified 
number of reporters as is the practice 
in many schools, every pupil regu- 
larly enrolled in Gregory School is 
considered a legitimate reporter for 
the paper. 


HE articles are written in the regu- 

lar English period. They are ex- 
amined and rated by the teacher the 
same as any other piece of written 
English. After correction, only the 
best are selected as worthy of contri- 
butions for the paper. These are de- 
posited in boxes, much resembling 
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mail boxes, distributed at vantage 
points throughout the building. Ar- 
ticles on primary grade activities are 
usually written by members of the 
staff following an interview with the 
lower grade teachers or a visit to the 
classroom. 

Thus it is readily seen that every 
process in the organization and pro- 
duction of our school paper is a pupil 
activity except the actual type cutting 
of the stencils. 

Value of the Project: The entire 
project takes in practically every child 
in the school. Drawings done by pu- 
pils even in the kindergarten have 
been published. 

It has proved an excellent means of 
motivating the English and art work, 
and of furthering the best interests of 
the school. Not only the children but 
the parents and friends of the school 
take pride in “The High Lights”, for 
the paper actually reaches more than 
400 homes in the community. 

This type of activity gives all pupils 
a chance to see things through to a 
successful finish. It gives rise to many 
situations through which desirable 
character traits are developed and 
strengthened. It gives children a 
chance to assume responsibility, to 
develop initiative, and encourages 
creative effort. It tends to develop ex- 
cellent school spirit by creating a 
keener interest in the activities of the 


school as a whole. 

At every turn the staff members are 
forced to think things through for 
themselves, weigh their conclusions 
and form good judgments. They are 
encouraged to form correct habits of 
living with their fellow-workers, and 
tend to develop a sense of team work 
through co-operative endeavor. 

Through the examination of ex- 
changes the boys and girls of the 
school are given a constant measure 
of their accomplishment in terms of 
relative success. 

The project of a school paper can 
be an invaluable asset to any school, 
elementary as well as secondary, pro- 
viding it is made a part of the regular 
school curriculum. The larger the 
number of pupils that participate in 
its composition and production, the 
greater will be the benefits to the 
school. A paper to be of greatest 
value to a school should be read by 
parents as well as townspeople of the 
community. This outside distribution 
tends to bring about a closer relation- 
ship between the community and the 
school. 

Such a project is in keeping with 
modern educational philosophy which 
emphasizes the fact, that, in order to 
have children enjoy to the fullest the 
fruits of our instruction, we must adapt 
our school procedure to the vital in- 
terests of the child. 


_———n A Review re ee re 


The Magazine Article . « « By Emanuel R. Freedman 


THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE. By 
Robert P. Crawford, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 340 pp. 


This is a book for the beginner. As 
such, it covers the ground adequately 
and in much the same manner of other 
books on the subject which have ap- 
peared during the past year. 

Professor Crawford, who teaches 
magazine-article writing at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, believes that lucidity, 
thoroughness and vigor are requisites 
of a reasonably successful writer. He 
discusses various types of articles and 
quotes examples at great length. In 
fact, probably half of the book is de 
voted to quotations from articles- 
quotations which are interesting in 
themselves, but of doubtful value to 
any but the rawest student of writing. 
Indeed, this reviewer believes that 
Professor Crawford defeats the pur- 
pose of the book by his liberality in 
quoting, for the natural tendency of 


a young writer will be to ape tne style 
and copy the tricks of the more experi- 
enced writers represented vy the quo- 
tations. Such artificiality, obviously, is 
not to be commended. 

However, there is much of vaiue in 
the book if one is not too much im- 
pressed by the quoted exampies and 
if the reader skims over more cr less 
obvious statements of this sort: ‘The 
test of a good lead for an article is 
this: Do you find yourseif uncon- 
sciously going ahead with an article 
once you have read the first few 
paragraphs?” 

There is a chapter on writing the 
lead in a way to arouse the reader's 
interest and another on where to find 
material for an article and how to whip 
it into shape. There are other chap- 
ters on the preparation of manuscript 
and how to find a market for the fin- 
ished article. In all these, there is 
much to interest the beginner—and 
only the beginner. 
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How We Sell Advertising 


By C. E. BATEN 


Business Adviser, “The Lewis and Clark Journal,” Spokane, Washington 


ELLING advertising for my pub- 
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lication is highly difficult, but 
creating ideas which serve to 
inspire the advertising staff and “sell” 
the advertiser is superlatively difficult. 


“The Lewis and Clark Journal,” for 
ten or twelve years, has been a self- 
supporting high school weekly and has 
been a money maker for the school 
tund. But never had such a period of 
depression struck us as when during 
the present business pessimism adver- 
tising dropped to the well-known rock 
bottom. Various cash and other prizes 
were used to pull the “ad” staff up out 
of the well-known dumps. The move 
was successful, both as a means of 
stimulating competition between the 
members of the advertising staff and 
as a plan for attracting advertisers. 


A substantial prize was offered the 
member of the staff who would think 
of the most productive idea. The idea 
which won outstanding recognition for 
the school year 1930-1931 was the brain 
child of Jack Sickenga, advertising 
manager. Sickenga’s idea, which was 
a half-page inverted-letter contest, was 
put over unaided by the staff, offering 
ten dollars in prizes for the largest 
number of words formed with the in- 
verted letters. This contest appeared in 
the issues of March 11 and March 18, 
and was so immediately popular with 
the students and advertisers that the 
entire staff put over a full-page in- 
verted-letter contest where the contest- 
an: was to write a slogan instead of a 
word list. This contest filled a full page 
twice and the response was more than 
could have been expected. From the 
number of slogans which were sent in 
there were seven prize winners as fol- 
lows: 


Don’t worry—a Journal advertiser 
will have it. $10. 

Read—Reflect— Respond — Journal 
“ads” are Reliable. $5. 


When in doubt where to buy, Jour- 
nal ads will satisfy. $1. 


Putting goods to every test, our ad- 
vertisers have the best. $1. 


Add these dealers to your list—they 
sell service. $1. 

We 
us. $1. 

Go get ’em Tigers! Go get ’em at 
our advertisers. $1. 


know them—let them know 


In both contests the prize money was 
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Ano.her Big Cash Prize Contest! Bigger and Easier and Lots 
More Fun Than Last Week’s Contest. More Money Too! 


3 T v yo 
$20 IN PRIZES 
FIKST PRIZE $10.00 
Second —_ $5.00 

d pri $1.00 

c $1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 


WARE.-COCHRAN 
& COULTAS 


410 W Sprague 


2nd at Adams 
Body and Fendes Repairing 


ALBERT BURT'S 


“The Patoce of Flowers 


Coour d Mineo 
COFFEE SHOP 


nour d Alene Ho 
N 228 Moward Sere 


5. L. CUENDET 
Meats and Groceries 


Prone Riv 652) 614 W Second Ave 
Try ow 
Home Made 
Veal Loat 


Roast Pork 
Rees Boo! 


WwW RITE A SLOGAN 


rUNE TIGERS 


May Be Bought Now 


Shoes and Hosiery 
(er of) connstame 


EASTER SPECIAL HOSIERY 


FELTMAN & CURME 


Now in Their New Stre 
es nivERsiDE ave 


Spohane's Only Exchonve 


ears t a2 — 


Haberdashery 


SOP = PIL: ‘LOUD ‘sc HOOL 
OF DANCING 


ais 
WALy-OVER SHOE STORE 


Have You Tried--- 


MAX'S CORNER 


Second and Howard 


Cail and Del 


HANCHES CTEANERS, a 


706 Sprague Ave 


ONLY TEN —— 


OR LES: 


eh why students should buy trom 
cal edvertions 


AUTHORIZED DEALER 


RADIOS and REFRIGERATORS 


Empire Furniture Co. 


Sizzlin6 Heat 
Coal & Wood 


Great Western Fuel Co. 


Easter Lillies 
East?r Flowers 


Spokane Florist Co. 


THE SILK SHOP 
@ Mis. KH. MeCo 


BERGEN’S BEAUTY 


SHOPPE 


JERRY-J 
The Perfert Fitting Sweater 
ta eol Tentoes tastes 
“neo BO MSH 
FocELquist’s 
STUDENTS 


Try Owe DELICIOUS CREAM WAFFLE 
wth BUTTER and SYRUP 


. 
s 


Easy Money for Your 
se Vacation 


OLDSMOBILE 
A gooc ade bette 


Barton Auto Co. 
d16 Second A 


A SPECIAL TO THE LEWIS AND CLARK 
STUDENTS 


ON ALL 


A 20% 4 
DISCOUNT < HAIRCUTS 


BARBER SHOP 
{See 


New York Coney Isiand 
Luncy 


Rivernde 


Our Specialty--- 


COOKE’S NUT SHOP 
The SHERWOOD 


Piano St udios ks 


Everything in the Way 
of Candies 
FERN 


332 Rivernde Ave. 


SPECIAL RADIO 
‘NOUNCE! 


Spokane's Most 
Completeli Equipped 


Funeral Home 


Abcve is shown a full page of advertising in “The Lewis and Ciarke Journal” built 


around the slogan-made-from-invertei-leitezs idea. 


rate high enough to pay for the prizes. 


secured by charging advertisers enough 
to pay for regular ad space plus the 
prizes. 

Now the staff is in the midst of a 
Field Day contest, to understand which 
ic is necessary to turn aside and de- 
scribe L. C. Field Day. Five gir!s are 
nominated each year by the school at 
large. From these five are chosen one 
as “Tiger Queen” for Field Day. The 
other four are her ladies-in-waiting. 
The school declares a half holiday as 


a part of the celebration of Boys’ and 


Thirty-two spaces were sold and at a 


Girls’ Week, and the student body en 
masse moves to the new $50,000 play- 
field, purchased a few years ago, where 
the queen is crowned with fitting cere- 
monies and numerous events, pageants 
etc., are features of interest and color. 
The present ad contest will carry the 
pictures of the five girls nominated 
scattered among the advertisers. Prizes 
of twenty dollars will be given to stu- 
dents who will find these gir!s’ names 
hidden the most times in the wording 


of the ads. 
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Training the Staff Without Benefit of Journalism Courses 


This is the second of a series of 
articles dealing with the problem 
of training a publications staff in 
schools that have no regularly 
scheduled courses in writing for 
the school publications, nor other 
courses in journalism. 

The “Review” will be glad to 
print the experiences of others 
who have successfully met this 


difficulty. 


OW can we adequately train 
our staffs when we do not have 
journalism in our high school? 

This is the very definite and perplex- 
ing question which confronts hundreds 
of advisers of high school publications. 
Its answer is especially important to 
those who have the responsibility for 
the publication of school newspapers, 
for here the knowledge which is re- 
quired on the part of the staff is more 
technical than is the case with maga- 
zines. 

This problem has perplexed me (in 
fact still does) and I do not pose as 
any authority on the subject, but since 
I have been asked to write this article 
I will set forth my attempts to find a 
solution in the hope that my experience 
may offer some help to the many others 
coping with the same difficulty. Per- 
haps this may induce someone who has 
tried a different method with some de- 
gree of success to write another article 
on this same subject. 


Our high school has an enrollment 
of about 550, which includes oniy the 
three last grades. Our newspaper 
project is 100 per cent extra-curricular, 
all of the staff training and the work 
of publication being done after the 
regular school day is over. There is 
still an inclination in this part of the 
country to look upon school papers 
as a “toy” —something nice for the chil- 
dren to play around with if it doesn’t 
interfere with the important things of 
life—hence there is no recognition 
whatever given either in the adviser’s 
teaching schedule, the staff’s class 
schedule, or in the way of office room, 
equipment, etc. 

This applies, also, to the training of 
the staff. English is still, by and large, 
a matter of reading the classics and 
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By JAMES E. DOWNES 
Adviser, “The Tower,” Summit (N. J.) 
High School 
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writing compositions and there is little 
encouragement given to “journalese.” 
I know of one English teacher who ob- 
jected to the teaching of journalistic 
writing because it was “too concise.” 
In New Jersey there is also difficulty 
in getting the state authorities to sanc- 
tion the granting of credit for jour- 
nalism. 


OW then can one train a staff 

the bare essentials of newspaper 
practice so that they can make at least 
a creditable showing in the publication 
of a school newspaper? One has but 
to look at dozens of school newspapers 
to know that this question has not yet 
been answered. Many publications 


which are in the form of a newspaper 
are still magazines in content, make-up, 


and treatment. A very substantial por- 
tion of them are published but monthly 
and only a very, very small percentage 
come out weekly. Headlines are mere 
labels (and mighty poor even as la- 
bels); stories are treated in typical es- 
say style; editorials are nice little moral 
themes. 

What I have just written should not 
be taken as a criticism of the sponsors 
of such publications. In most cases 
they are doing a much better job in 
proportion to their encouragement and 
opportunities than are those who are 
responsible for the issuing of those ex- 
cellent eight-column weeklies that 
“come out of the West.”’ And it must 
also be borne in mind that a large per- 
centage of the advisers of these papers 
have never had the least semblance of 
training in newspaper practices them- 
selves. It seems to me, therefore, that 
the golden opportunity of Columbia 
School Press Advisers Association is to 
do something to help such advisers. 

In the fall of the year we issue a 
“call” for candidates for the staff. 
Those who respond are asked to take 
a course in “staff training’—we som~ 
times flatter ourselves by calling it the 
“journalism class.” This class meets 
once a week, after school, for about 
four months. The first difficulty we 
meet is in finding an afternoon that 
isn’t so crowded with other activities 


that the the candidates 


carp come. 


majority of 


“course” a 

test is given and all those passing 
it successfully are placed on the staff. 
This formal training is supplemented 
after they are on the staft by attempt- 
ing advance instruction in staff meet- 
ings, but this is difficult because of the 
necessity for taking up most of the time 
of such gatherings with the discussion 
of routine publication problems. 


T the conclusion of the 


In the course itself only the “high- 
spots” are hit. General consideration 
of the nature of a school newspaper 
as well as its special problems and op- 
portunities is first taken up. This is 
followed by a rather elementary treat- 
ment of the nature of the conventional 
news story, emphasizing particularly 
the lead. Headlines, proof-reading, 
make-up and special departments fol- 
low. We go on the theory that no mat- 
ter what part of the paper the poten- 
tial staff member is eventually to work 
on, he should be familiar with al! 
phases of the work of publication. 

Reading assignments are given out 
of a limited number of copies of such 
books as Borah: “News Writing;” Mil- 
ler: “High School Editing and Re- 
porting;” and Radder: “Newspaper 
Make-up and Headlines.” Articles 
are also assigned from such maga- 
zines as “School Press Review;” 
“Scholastic Editor;” and “Quill and 
Scroll.” 

Because of the limited time at our 
disposal very little opportunity is had 
for any real practising of the prin- 
ciples learned. We attempt to do this 
by assigning stories to the class mem- 
bers to be prepared outside, corrected 
and criticized, but much of the value 
of this is lost since it cannot be done 
right in class. 

When it is considered that this sys- 
tem permits at most but approximately 
twenty sessions of the class, it can be 
seen that it is hardly adequate for a 
real treatment of the problem involved, 
but—it is better than nothing. The 
potential staff members get at least 
some idea of what it is all aboui and 
if one can succeed in getting them 
really interested in the job they can 
go ahead and learn a lot for them- 
selves. 
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The Spirit of India 
From “She Chand Bagh Chronicle” 


Coming from Lucknow, India, these three excerpts paint a romantic 


Her Metropolis 
Pete did Job Charnock, while 


complacently smoking his hookah 

(pipe) under the shade of the boy- 
takhana tree, know that his dream of 
founding a city out of an obscure fish- 
ing village would one day materialize 
and this same little village rise to be 
one of the greatest cities of the British 
Empire. Calcutta today is the empor- 
ium of the East, and a bystander on 
Hooghly Bridge would note, on foot 
or in vehicle of every description, one 
representative, at least, of most of the 
nations of the earth pouring into that 
cosmopolitan city. Or take a climb 
to the top of the Ochterloney Monu- 
ment and look at the great city stretch- 
ing at your feet. Rightly may the epi- 
thet “a city of palaces” be applied to it. 
On north, south, east, and west rise 
the spires and domes of its immense 
buildings, its handsome emporiums, 
hotels, temples, imposing cathedrals, 
and colleges, their peaks enveloped in 
the grey smoke rising from the hun- 
dreds of factory chimneys and hanging 
perpetually over the city. 

Sports are provided in a manner 
probably unexcelled in the world. The 
“maidan,” once the healthy lung of 
the city, is even now the chief recrea- 


HERE ARE THE SHORT 
STORIES 


For the short story section of 
“The Review” this year, three 
types of schools—public, private 
and military—in a wide geograph- 
ical range have been asked to sub- 
mit their creative work. To begin 
with, “The Spirit of India” as 
told by Indian students, will be 
found within this month’s issue. 
The magazines and their schools 
here mentioned will follow in se- 
quential issues. 

“Cherry and White,” Williams- 
port (Pa.) High School; “The 
Academy,” St. Joseph’s Acad- 
emy, Saint Paul, Minn.; ‘The 
Cadet,” New York Military 
Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.; “The Maverick,” New 
Mexico Military Academy, Ros- 
well, N. M.; “The Red and 
Black,” Rogers High School, 
Newport, R. 1.; “Sketch Book,” 
Washington Irving High School, 
New York City; and “The Me- 
teor,” Berlin (N. H.) High 
School. 
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picture of “local color” as found in India. Timely as the London con- 


ference on India, they were printed in The Chand Bagh Chronicle from 


Isabella Thoburn College, which, by the way, is not a college in the 


American sense of the term. 


tion ground. It is dotted over with 
club tents devoted to cricket, hockey, 
football, and tennis. The picture pal- 
aces, the theaters, and restaurants vie 
with each other in producing the most 
attractive programs. The Botanical 
Gardens, the Eden Gardens, Dakuria 
lakes, the places of historical interest, 
the well-planned squares with cool 
tanks keep one from feeling ennui. 

But side by side with this opulence 
and gaiety exists the utmost poverty 
and greatest misery, with vice and 
crime of every kind. Here are streets 
too narrow for a carriage to pass 
through easily; so dirty that it is im- 
possible to believe that they exist in a 
great city like Calcutta possessing road- 
ways like Chowringhee, the Esplanade, 
the Strand and Red Road, resorts of 
the elite. Here are streets infested with 
beggars or the deformed and the 
maimed, lying helplessly on the burn- 
ing pavements in the sweltering heat of 
May and June, quarters where people 
live in filth and misery, in startling con- 
trast to those living in luxury in the 
fashionable quarters like South Park. 

It is nevertheless a city full of charm 
and pulsating with life, giving one the 
chance to see life at its worst and also 
at its best. 


SOPHY RAJ, B. A., ’32. 


Her Peacocks and Ivory 
N the glory of an autumn morning I 


beheld the magnificent Wind Palace, 
towering over other buildingss which 
could not boast of such height. As I 
looked at the beautiful carving on the 
pillars, I pictured in my mind the gay 
and pleasure-loving “ranees” and prin- 
cesses, whom no ordinary eye had ever 
seen, enjoying themselves in the gar- 
dens and fountains. 

I was interrupted in my reverie by 
the sound of bells. I moved aside and 
saw with wonder a majestic elephant 
coming towards me. He seemed to 
have slowed down his pace just to dis- 
play his painted face and embroidered 
trappings. I envied the person who 
would sit in the decorated “howdah” 
and ride on such a kingly animal. The 
dogs barked at him, but he showed 


indifference to all that was going on 
around him. My eyes followed him till 
he disappeared through the Sauganari 
Gate. I stood in my place and won- 
dered at the beauty of the oriental 
dress-men with huge pink turbans and 
green coats, women with slow graceful 
steps in their full red skirts and rain- 
bow-colored “chaddars” seeming to 
blend strangely with the gay shops and 
painted houses. Each way I turned 
new colors flashed upon my sight. 
These people did not seem to frighten 
the numberless pigeons flocking on the 
road to eat the grain which a Hindu 
had thrown to them. I directed my 
gazc towards the shop in front of me 
and saw through the windows the beau- 
tiful brass and ivory boxes, trays and 
lamps and many other things. I 
glanced up on the terrace and to my 
great pleasure saw a peacock dancing 
in full glory. 

I do not know how long I stood 
there; the people who passed by me 
gave me friendly unconcerned looks. 
They did not seem to be in a hurry; 
it seemed that life to them was a real 
pleasure. They seemed always to have 
been flowing in such leisurely throngs 
through the rose sandstone of that 
mighty Sauganari Gate. How strong 
and beautiful it looked; over how many 
gay turbans it had cast its kindly shade 
down through the years, I thought! 

What were the tall brown objects 
coming through the gate in a row? On 
they came slowly, and then I recog- 
nized that they were camels, laden with 
corn for the bazaar. The line stopped 
before a shop and the drivers emptied 
bags of wheat in big heaps on the side- 
walks in front of a shop, to be sold; I 
then noticed that many other shops 
had heaps of grain or red chillies or 


even piles of cloth in front of them. 


Suddenly I seemed apart from my 
surroundings, looking out on the famil- 
iar scene with newly opened eyes. Be- 
fore me stretched straight and wide 
that fairyland road of Jaipur—all sun- 
shine and color and charm—and I 
knew why foreigners thrill at “the lure 
of the East.” 


INEZ MALVEA, F. A., ’32. 


Eleven 





Her Call to Prayer ; 
N the cool hush of the dawn the 


imam’s call to prayer rises like in- 
cense from the prayer-hall facing the 
kaba. Subconsciously the Believer re- 
sponds to the familiar call, “Allah ho 
Akbar,” and stirs in his sleep. Soon he 
rises and bathes, and then follows the 
stream of worshippers on their way to 
the mosque. The murmurs of the fa- 
girs telling the heads of their rosaries 
mingle in one harmonious note. The 
mullah sits in the pulpit with the Koran 
before him. His mighty body sways 
rythmically backwards and forwards as 
he chants the never-changing doctrine 
of Islam, “There is no God but God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet.” 

It is the noon-day hour. The sun 
hangs directly above the mosque. The 
fiery rays seem to surround it with 
brilliance. The swelled throat of the 
dome casts a divine enchantment on the 
air! Ten thousand voices in one vol- 
ume of mighty sound offer their pray- 
ers in humble prostration to the great 
silent God. One for all, and all for 
one lift up their hands in awed ador- 
ation. 


Thousands of expectant beggars 
throng to the mosque for their mid- 
day meal, and fix their wistful gaze on 
the alms-giver. The weary traveller re- 
poses peacefully on the glossy marble 
floor, unconscious of the clang and 
clamor around him. 


The sun faints and sinks behind the 
reddened clouds; the day is done. An 
errant breeze racing through the fields 
of millet and rice reminds the dervish 
of the advent of evening. He hastens 
to oil earthen divas and trim the wicks 
to lighten the quiet graves. Hundreds 
of mourners hurry with flowers and 
sweets to the graveyard; with tear- 
stained faces, and murmured prayers 
they offer “fateha” for the souls of 
their dear departed ones. 


The Almighty Spirit soars above the 
illuminated mosque and the graves. 
The mullah’s sonorous voice fills the 
air and the old sacred call “Allah ho 
Akbar” rises into the heavens until 
it reaches the throne of the One, the 
True, Great Allah! And then it is 


heard no more. 


MARY LABHUMAL, B. A., ’31. 


“Gips — “Eugene ONeill 


“Spectrum,” Chester, Penna. 


LIVE in Chester most of the year, 
now that I am a student in Chester 
High School. At various other 

times I have been a bootblack, buss 
boy, waiter, porter, and bell hop. 

I am very proud that I am able to 
say that I have carried soup to some 
of the most prominent persons of this 
decade; namely, Rudolph Valentino; 
Peaches and Browning; Samuel Rea, 
at that time President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad; also De Wolf Hopper, 
Harry Greb, and many others. Yet 
I do not cherish these memories espe- 
cially; nor was I so vividly impressed 
by them as I was by a plain, unassum- 
ing playwright, no other than the fa- 
mous Eugene O'Neill. 

It was in the late fall of 1927. I was 
working at La Victoire Cafe and Res- 
taurant, the most fashionable eating 
and show place in Atlantic City at that 
time; and I had risen to the position of 
assistant to the head waiter. My duty 
was to watch the buss boys and help 
seat the incoming parties. 

The waiter working at the station 
where Mr. O’Neill had seated himself 
was very busy with another party; a 
group of young girls and young men 
who were demanding and attracting 
quite a bit of attention. The head 
waiter called me and said, “Here, Ham- 
mond, pour that man some water.” 


Twelve 


I went to the table and filled a glass 
of water. The gentleman was study- 
ing the menu. After a few seconds he 
looked up and said, “I will try an ap- 
petizer, a Welsh rarebit.” I brought it 
in. His other courses followed in 
order. 

He came in the next day and called 
me. I rushed over to his table, eager 
to serve him. He was so composed, 
so easy to serve, and was such a de- 
lightful person that I disregarded the 
fact that he had not tipped on the 
day before. 

I served him for about a week. Still 
he had not given me a penny; yet I 
enjoyed waiting on him. He came in, 
completely ignoring his surroundings, 
went straight to his chair and gave his 
order in a very debonair manner. One 
afternoon after he had eaten his din- 
ner, he sat in the grill puffing unpleas- 
antly at his pipe. I studied him closely. 
He was about five feet, ten inches tall, 
broad shouldered and very well built, 
and seemingly all man. His facial ex- 
pression was pleasing, lips curved 
slightly, cheeks with a tinge of color. 
His eyes flashed under long black eye- 
brows which seemed to match per- 
fectly his well trimmed mustache. 

After sitting awhile, he called me 
to him: 

“Jack, come here.” 


WHAT TO FEATURE! 


Starting in this issue with a feature 
from “The Y. C. I. Chronicle,” York, 
Pennsylvania, “The editors 
herewith list the schedule for feature 


Review” 


articles that will appear in the suc- 
ceeding numbers of their publication. 
Both newspapers and magazines have 
been asked to contribute to this de- 
partment. The publications and the 
cchools are as follows: 

“The Beacon,” Fitzsimons Jr. H. S., 
Philadelphia; ‘Miami High News,” 
Miami (Florida) High School; “The 
Beacon,” Asbury Park (New Jersey) 
High School; “The Gallatin High 
News,” Bozeman, Montana; “The 
Gryphon,” W. Philadelphia (Penna.) 
High School; “Cooper Hi Record,” 
Cooperstown (N. Dakota) High 
School; and “Purple Quill,” Ball 
High School, Galveston, Texas. 


I rushed over. 

He said, “I won’t be in any more.” 

“Sorry, sir!” I replied. 

He asked me, “What’s your name?” 
Then he wanted to know if I liked my 
work. 

My answer was, “Fairly well.” 

He said, “But if you succeed in your 
work, what will you be then?” 

I answered very proudly, “A head 
waiter.” 

He looked at me. Then asked very 
slowly, “Is that very much?” 

I replied, “I shall be 
money.” 

His next words [| shall always re- 
member. They were, “Money is not 
the measure of success. It is merely 
a false god which we have learned to 
worship. Search for that which will 
be your ultimate happiness. Do that; 
acquire those things which tend to- 
wards that satisfaction; then you are a 
success. Go back to school.” 

He arose from the table and left 
the cafe. My eyes followed him. I 
was stunned, completely bewildered. 
The little silver tray on the table was 
empty. I knew he wouldn’t tip. Oh 
well, I had enjoyed waiting on him, 
anyway. His geniality, his apparent 
interest had amply repaid me; how- 
ever, when I changed the table top 
a new ten dollar bill greeted me. I 
thanked him. 

At that time I didn’t appreciate 
what Mr. O’Neill had said; but a year, 
probably two years later, the great im- 
portance of every word came home to 
me with an indelible vividness. 

I didn’t save any of the money I 
earned that year; but I consider that 
year net profit, for I had talked face 
to face with Eugene O'Neill. 


making 
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Doorway of United States Capital at Y. C. I. 


N in the Memorial Hall of the 
York Collegiate Institute stands 
one of the few remaining relics 

of the proud days when York was the 
capital of the United States govern- 
ment. This is the doorway of the old 
York County Courthouse, built in 1756 
and destroyed in 1841. In this build- 
ing Congress met from the thirtieth of 
September, 1777, to the twenty-seventh 
of June, 1778. 

For one hundred and seventy-five 
years this doorway has witnessed var- 
ious phases of life. Of these 
the most interesting was un- 
doubtedly the colonial period, 
when it was the entrance to 
York’s courthouse. This court- 
house of the Revolutionary 
days stood in the center of 
York’s present Continental 
Square. It faced south and 
next to it on the east was the 
State House and on the west a 
market shed. Opposite it, 
where the Colonial Hotel now 
stands, stood McGrath’s Hotel. 

How many times James 
Smith must have stood in that 
doorway looking upon his 
home on the corner of the 
present South George Street 
and Mason Alley. Across its 
threshold stepped Lafayette, 
the loyal friend of Washing- 
ton, and General Gates, fresh 
from his famous victories and 
suspected of a desire to occupy 
Washington’s high position. 

That very door was standing 

when Lafayette, at the feast 

given in his honor at Mc- 

Grath’s Hotel, proposed the 
ringing toast to his friend, 

“the Commander-in-Chief of 

the American Armies,” which was re- 
ceived with practically no applause. 
Perhaps this door was even a witness of 
the setting of that supposed conspiracy 
against Washington. 


AST this doorway marched prob- 

ably the Hessian prisoners on their 
way to Frederick, Maryland. It has 
been seen by many famous men—men 
whose names today represent the free- 
dom of our country: Samuel Adams, 
Richard Henry Lee, Robert Morris, 
Benjamin Harrison, John Adams, and 
all the other renowned members of 
that Congress. 


How often the old doorway must 
have heard that bell, presented by Car- 
oline Matilda, sister of George III = 
England and Queen of Denmark, 
the Episcopal Church, of York, ie 
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By HELEN C. NORTH 


Local American history offers a 
good opportunity for newspaper 
features. The staff, or rather Miss 
Helen C. North of The Y. C. I 
Chronicle, York, Pennsylvania, took 
advantage of her opportunities. J. 
Kenneth Snyder is adviser to this 

publication. 


cut the meetings of Congress. 

In 1841 the old courthouse was torn 
down, an act of vandalism that is hard 
to forgive today. On the southwest 
corner of the square at that time there 
stood a two-story brick store and dwell- 
ing belonging to Michael Doudel. His 
daughter married Adam Klinefelter, of 
the firm of Tyler and Klinefelter, who 
conducted a general store in this build- 
ing. On September 14, 1841, a wed- 
ding took place on the second floor of 
this same building between Sarah Ann 
Klinefelter and Henry Buyler. While 
the wedding ceremony was in progress, 
the old courthouse was being torn 
down, and the sound of hammer and 
saw and the shouts of the workmen 
mingled with the marriage ceremony. 

The bride, casually glancing out of 
the window at the busy workmen, saw 


the litele old man, the weather vane of 
the courthouse, tumble from the spire 
to the pavement below and, as if seek- 
ing protection, bound over the stone 
sill and through the doorway. It 
seemed almost to be asking to be 
buried there by its old friend, the door. 
(This story is told by Mrs. M. L. Hart- 
man, the granddaughter of this very 
Sarah Ann Klinefelter). 

The little weather vane was placed 
on the Laurel engine house, at the cor- 
ner of Duke and King Streets, where 

it may be seen to this day. The 
stone doorsill, over which it 
bounded, was taken to Kline- 
felter’s tannery and used there 
for many years in the process 
of dressing hides. Sometime 
later a fill was being made on 
King Street, at the intersection 
of Water Street, and the door- 
sill was used as part of the 
pavement on this corner. At 
the time of Mayor Hugentug- 
ler’s administration, however, 
the stone was removed. 


HE historic old doorway 

was taken away to be used 

as the door of a cigar store 

then being built at the corner 

of Queen, Prospect and Prin- 

cess Streets. Here the door- 

way remained until the cigar 

store, in its turn, was torn 

down, when Mr. Samuel Small, 

realizing its significance, se- 

cured it for Y.C. I. On being 

brought to the school, the 

door was first placed in the 

music room, the room on the 

third floor, directly above the 

office. When Dr. Ehrenfeld 

became principal, however, he 

had the door moved to its present 

position in Memorial Hall, so that it 

might be seen more easily and so that 

it could be removed more quickly in 

case of fire. Here the door has stayed 

ever since, watching the students come 

and go as it watched their Colonial 

ancestors in the days of the Revolu- 
tion. 

(Information for this account was 

received from Mr. H. C. Ulmer, a 

member of the York County His- 

torical Society, and Dr. C. H. 

Ehrenfeld, former headmaster of 


CD 


Many publications this year will 
doubtless feature in various ways the 
observance of the bi-centennial of 
George Washington. 
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Junior High Department 


Is Your Display Window “Dull? 


UT of the many problems that 

arise in the production of a jun- 

ior high school, or any other, 
paper, perhaps the most difficult to sur- 
mount with an inexperienced staff is 
that of making the paper attractive. 
Various mediums have been tried with 
as many degrees of success. 

One of the common ones is that of 
block prints. An occasional linoleum 
block is good, if the design be bold. 
Primarily, however, its place is in the 
magazine. Used in a newspaper, it 
should be employed cautiously. 


Stereotypes are expensive, yet if the 
editor of the city paper has run a pic- 
ture of some school activity or a group 
of class officers, he will usually lend it 
to the school paper. Obviously, the 
grant is conditional that it be returned 
in good condition for filing in the 
morgue. These pictures add to the ap- 
pearance of the sheet and appeal 
strongly to the pupils. 

If circumstances permit, it is well to 
have a cut for certain regular columns; 
these may be used for a long period, 
and if they have a definite place in the 
paper help to establish these features. 


However, the easiest and safest way 
to improve the make-up is by the use 
of good headlines set in a variety of 
type. Too often all the front page 
heads are of the same style and length. 
This gives a monotous tone to what 
should be the most impressive section 
of the paper. 


HEADLINE vriting is in itself an art 

and merits much more time than 
we can generally give to it. After all, 
it is the decoration of your front-page 
show-window as well as a ready index 
to articles. If a headline chart is em- 
ployed it proves both a time-saver and 
means of avoiding conflict with the 
printer. 

Thus, a three deck head may be cut 
from a paper, pasted, and labelled as 
number one; a two deck head may be 
number two, etc. If several copies of 
this chart be made, it is easy to say to 
a member of the editorial staff, “Put 
a number one head on this.” He has 
a model and it saves explanations. The 
printer, also, has a model and it sim- 
plifies directions to him, regarding the 
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By DOROTHY L. SHAPLEIGH 


A REQUEST 


Dear Adviser:— 


It is rather silly for me to be 
having this page all to myself 
when it properly belongs to you, 
too. At present I can judge of 
what you want on it only by the 
questions that were asked at the 
Convention. With so much vari- 
ance in working conditions it is 
dificult to know your special 
problems, if you have any. There 
are among our numbers many 
who are ably equipped to present 
solutions to them. Won’t you 
submit any particular difficulty 
that confronts you or any device 
that has facilitated your work? 


Communications may be ad- 
dressed to “The Review” office 
or to me at Nathan Hale Junior 
High School, New Britain, Con- 
necticut. 

Cordially yours, 
Dorothy Letitia Shapleigh. 





use of capitals, small letters and type 
points. 

The commercial printer can pretty 
much be depended upon to take care 
of type styles. When the paper is a 
school production, however, it is usual- 
ly better to go down and choose your 
own. All capitals for some heads, 
small capitals for others, and both cap- 
itals and lower case letters for still 
more, help in making a good appear- 
ance, too. Bold-face type, discreetly 
used, is effective. An occasional box 
often gives the necessary balance to a 
heavy head. Variety in the type of 
border employed for this sets off the 


box used for a special announcement 


from that which contains merely a cal- 
endar of events. 

At least half a dozen of the papers 
that have come into our exchange box 
have a serious, all-too-circumspect-to- 
be-entertaining air in their display 
page. This is the result of running 
single articles a full column. The page 
might be made infinitely more attrac- 
tive by breaking these half-way down 
the page with a break-off line, and con- 


tinuing them on a_ succeeding page. 
Thus, in an age when short items are 
popular, a greater number of subjects 
may be presented to the reader. This 
also obviates the familiar complaint of 
“That class got on the front page.” 

In a sense, a newspaper resembles 
a speech in that the beginning and end 
are most important. The middle 
pages must have attention, lots of it, 
of course, but the first and last are the 
drawing cards. Dress up your win- 
dows! 


TWO TYPES OF EDITORIALS 
(Continued from page 4) 


action was wrong, from the faculty’s 
point of view, she looks until she finds 
the student’s motive, which is as often 
as not harmless and very funny. When 
one is amused one can not beat a stu- 
dent whose course in wit is but half 
finished. 

Miss Bird doesn’t have to inflict 
physical punishment for she has that 
greatest of all gifts, a sense of humor. 

“W ah-Sha-She,” 
Pawhuska High School, 
Pawhuska, Oklahoma 


Distinctly A Propos 
MUcH has been said this year of the 


importance in education of train- 
ing men and women for the wise use 
of leisure time. Meanwhile, those who 
back in their school days imbibed cul- 
ture to the point of neglect of the more 
practical aspects of education have had 
leisure time heaped upon them in car- 
loads by the economic depression, and 
have sadly found that leisure is not 
particularly productive of three meals 
a day. Hard times have mercilessly 
emphasized the fact that, with due con- 
sideration to all the ornaments that 
learning may anticipate, the most nec- 
essary aim of education is to put boys 
and girls in positions of economic 
security. 

Economic insecurity is one of life’s 
most troublesome plagues. When a 
man’s job is in danger, when the neces- 
sities of life are about to be withdrawn, 
i: is hard for him to think of anything 
else. His mind is distracted, his temper 
strained. Only when subsistence is as- 
sured, when fear is banished, when his 
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economic foundations are secure—can 
he think serenely, act nobly, and deal 
generously with others. 

At a time like the present, when mil- 
lions of families have seen their eco- 
nomic foundations collapse and many 
others find theirs crumbling, when ac- 
tual want shows its face in every com- 
munity—including Tulsa—it is well for 
each boy and girl in school to inquire 
candidly whether he is on the road to 
security. 

Of course, one cannot insure himself 
absolutely against such times as come 
now and then, when even the best work- 
men may be dropped. But it is possible 
to take out reliable insurance against 
most vocational hazards by attaining 
superiority in some line of work. There 
are so many indifferent workers that 
an excellent one rarely loses a position. 

Perhaps the surest way to divine the 
future is to take note of the present. 
Suppose a student should ask himself, 
“How do I stand today, in my present 
work—that of a student? If half the 
members of my class were to be 
dropped, would I be retained?” A 
candid self-reply should start him 
working immediately to develop an un- 
failing habit of superior performance 
that is the best possible insurance for 
future prosperity and security. 

“Tulsa School Life,” 
Central High School, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


We'll Miss You, Coach 


SCHOOL year: 1931. 

Coach: ruddy, cheerful, gruff, kind- 
ly, energetic, vigorous, alive! The gym 
teeming with good fellowship, laughter, 
fun, jokes. Solid work, but good times 
always. 

Spring: coach gone. Disconsolate 
teams. The gym—a large, empty build- 
ing. Everything seemingly wrong. 

We'll miss Don McAllister. The 
school has won athletic championships 
under his supervision. But it is not the 
honors we shall miss. It will be the 
MAN. His kindly personality and jolly 
ways, his honest eyes and ever-ready 
smile. 

We wish the coach success and hap- 
piness in his new undertaking in To- 
ledo, Ohio. We're sorry that he is 
going, 

“The Miami High Times and Stingaree,” 

Miami High School, 
Miami, Florida 


NEWSPAPERS 
(Continued from page 1) 


newspapers. Each one was a five-col- 
umn sheet written by a student and was 
either printed by hand, written in long 
hand or typewritten. The names were 
Times,” 


“The Cardinal,” “Lee Hi 





October, 1931 





OUR ARTISTIC COVER 





In securing covers for the issues 
of “The Review” this year, the 
editor has written the following 
publications for permission to re- 
produce their seasonal and artis- 
tic covers. Their release in “The 
Review” will be in the attendant 
order, beginning in the present 
number with the “Lantern,”’ Elm- 


hurt (Long Island) High School. 


“The Lane Mirror,” Lane High 
School, Brooklyn, New York; | 
“High School Record,” Camden | 
(New Jersey) High School; “Old 
Hughes,” Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; “The Whisp,” 
Wilmington (Delaware) High 
School; “Tech Quarterly,” Tech- 
nical High School, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania; “Bluebird,” Julia 
Richman High School, New York 
City; “Bryant Owl,” Long Island 
City, New York. 





“Wingfield Beason,” “The Spectator,” 
“High Times,” “The Moment,” “The 
High Gazette,” “The Journal,” and 
“The Echo.” 
k ok 

“News Noser” was the name of the 
LaPorte, Indiana, High School Library 
paper that was mimeographed last year. 
It carried various and sundry items of 
interest to its readers. Poetry, book 
reviews, magazines in the library, items 
of interest from both magazines and 
newspapers on file in the library, gifts 
to the library and announcements were 
some of the features noted. 
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For those interested in going to col- 
lege, “The Trapeze,’ Oak Park, IIli- 
nois, carried a special feature called 
“College Comments” that gave a gen- 
eral survey of the entrance require- 
ments, the equipment and the courses 
offered by a certain college. A help- 
ful idea. 


MAGAZINES 
(Continued from page 1) 


with moral, religious and industrial 
effort is today striving to take her 
proper place in the family of nations. 

“School Publications — What Val- 
ue?” was the subject of a symposium 
on journalism conducted in the May 
issue of the “New York State Educa- 
tion” magazine. At last, the educators 
here in the East are begininng to real- 
ize the value of publication work! 
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What a record for an editor-in-chief! 

The highest scholastic rank in her class 











throughout the four years of high 
school, the winner of a Latin prize, the 
Vocational Club prize for scholarship 
and service, a debating pin, a publica- 
tion pin, a membership in the Thespian 
Society — honorary dramatic society, 
and the lead in the senior play were 
the honors that were conferred upon 
Isabel Smiley last year when she was 
graduated from the Abington (Penn.) 
High School. 
kok Ok 

Last February the Hamilton Junior 
High School of Cleveland, Ohio, 
published as an English project a book 
of creative verse. The Creative Writ- 
ing adviser, Miss Virginia Follin, 
writes: “Although a class in creative 
writing, composed of selected members 
from the three grades, was active in 
promoting the 42-page booklet, all of 
the children in the school were urged 
to contribute. About 100 poems were 
submitted from which 57 were chosen. 

“Although linotyped outside the 
building, with the exception of the ta- 
ble of contents, the book was printed 
in the school print shop. 

“Most of the authors were of for- 
eign parentage. Elizabeth Weiss, whose 
five poems are contained in the booklet, 
was born in Bucharest. All of the chil- 
dren come from very modest homes. 

“In closing let me say the creative 
writing class always enjoys the page of 
poetry in the ‘School Press Review.’ 
We hope you'll continue it.” 

Thanks for these kind words, Miss 
Follin. And let us congratulate you 
on your past success. 








Send Your Publications 

All regular and special publications 
of schools which are members of 
C. S. P. A. should be sent to 406 John 
Jay Hall, Columbia University, New 
York City. If your staff does anything 
of special note or in an unusual way, 
send an article about it to the editor 


of The Review. 


LIKE PRINTING? 


HAVE A PRESS 
OF YOUR OWN 


Publish a paper or put your- 
self thru college doing 
spare time printinz. 
Many important men 
rot their start = or 
earned their educa- 
tion with a_ Kelsey 
Press. 










Big demand 
for stationery 
ind cards with 
Raised Print- 
ing like En- 
rraving. You 
can do _ this 
with any of 
»,ur presses. 
Easy instruc- 
tions with ev- 
‘ry outfit. 
Junior $5.90, Job Presses $11 and up. Send for 
free catalog of outfits and all details. 


The Kelsey Co., T-69, Meriden, Conn. 
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COLONIAL LINE STEAMER 


Direct to 


BROWN GAME 


NOVEMBER 14th 


ORCHESTRA and DANCING 


The splendid steamers of this Line sail from Pier 11, N. R., foot of Liberty Street, at 6:00 P. M. 
Returning sail from Providence at 7:00 P. M. 


OUTSIDE STATEROOMS 


Accommodating two persons—$1.00—$1.50—$2.00 
$ 4.50 (Fare includes Free Berth in Men’s or Women’s Cabin) 


For Further Information Write or Telephone 
John W. Brady, Asst. G. P. A. 


ROUND TRIP COLONIAL STEAMSHIP LINES 


PARTY FARE Pier 11, North River, Foot of Liberty St. 
BArclay 7-1800 


Are You Planning 


A Beginners’ Course in Journalistic 
Writing for This Year? 


A pamphlet, a reprint from THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW, by Helen Blaisdell, adviser to “The 
Southerner”, South High School, Minneapolis, Minn., containing an explanatory introduction, outlining three 
six-week periods of instruction and containing a working bibliography is available for distribution. A work- 
ing outline for the teacher; a handbook for the student. 


Copies are ten cents each and may be obtained from 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


406 John Jay Hall, Columbia University 


New York City 
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